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A   DISPASSIONATE 


RE  M  ONSTR ANC  E,  &^c. 


ON  E  of  the  great  advantages  of 
a  fubjed:,   under  a  free  govern- 
ment, IS  the  Uberty  he  enjoys  of 
exhibiting  his  complaints  when  aggrieved, 
and  expofing  the  hardfhips  he  thinks  him- 
felf  unjuftly,  or  unduly  loaded  with.      One 
of  his  greateft  obligations  is  that  of  reveal- 
ing and  publifhing  whatever  may  come  to   ^ 
his  Knowledge  for  the  good  of  the  com-  ^ 
munity,  of  detefting  and  explaining  what-  ^ 
ever  he  fhall  underftand  to  have  a  tenden-  O 
cy  contrary  to  the  public  benefit  and  ad-  ^ 
vantage.      This  is  his  duty  as  a  member  of 
fociety  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  he  conforms 
to,  or  deviates  from  it,  he  merits  the  cha- 
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radter  either  of  a  true  and  zealous  friend  to 
his  country,  or  of  a  negligent  and  unwor- 
thy member  of  the  republic. 

The  redudlion  of  intereft  on  that  part 
of  the  national  debt,  which  had  been  con- 
tradted  by  the  government  at  the  rate  of 
four,  td  three  per  centy  was  undoubtedly  a 
matter  of  the  greateft  confequence  to  the 
nation.  ^It  had  fo  manifeft  a_  tendency  to 
the  general  benefit,  that  nothing  could  be 
thought  more  patriotic.  The  very  attempt 
of  fuch  an  alteration,  in  fo  large  a  part  of 
the  public  property,  wherein  fo  many  thou- 
fands  were.interefted,  ought  to  be  confi- 
-dered  as  great  and  noble  in  itfelf. 

,.BuT  it  has  happened,  that  what  has  been 
done  towards  the  accomplilliment  of  this 
great  purpofe,  is  in  danger  of  falling  fhort  of 
the  public  expedlation.  This  fadt,  fo  boldly 
afferted,  is  not  the  lefs  true  for  having  been 
little  feen  and  adverted  to.  We  doubt  not 
to  make  this  appear,  in  the  following  pa- 
ges, to  the  judgment  of  every  intelligent 
and  impartial  reader.  If  it  fhall  be  found, 
that  calamity,  rather  than  redrefs,  is  likely 
to  flow  from  the  redudtion-laws,  as  they 

now 
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now  ftand,  the  author  of  thefe  papers  will 
contribute  nothing  to  the  difcovery,  but  a 
bare  expofition  of  fad:s,^s  they  have  actual- 
ly part,  and  of  the  confequences  that  muft: 
unavoidably  refult  from  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  here  folemnly 
declared,  that  there  is  no  intention,  in  the 
prefent  undertaking,  of  promoting  the  views 
of  any  particular  party,  or  of  impeaching 
the  character  of  any  perfon,  in  public  of 
private  life,   who  might  be  concerned  in 
promoting  laws,  which,  at  the  firft  glance, 
have   fo  falutary  an  appearance.      If  any 
man   fufFers,  it  will  be  accidentally  only  5 
and  he  will  be  the  beft  judge,  whether  the 
errors  afcribed  to  him  were  the  eifefts  of 
overfight  or  defign.     A  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic good  is  the  fale  motive  which  adds  one 
more  to  the  great  number  of  writers  on 
public  affairs.      It  is,  indeed,  the  fole  mo- 
tive, which  ought  to  be  of  weight  with  aa 
honeil  and  independent  Briton. 

It  is  moft  extraordinary,  it  is  matter  of 

the  utmoft  furprife  and  aftonifhment,  that 

though  more  than  a  year  has  now  pafTed 

fince  this  affair  of  the  redudtion  of  intereft . 
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has  been  brought  on  the  carpet,  and  the 
afts  relating  to  it  have  begun  to  take  ef- 
fe(5l,  no  body  feems  to  have  difcovered> 
or  fufpefted  the  incompetency  of  the 
projedt,  which  is  become  legally  binding 
upon  all  who  have  fubfcribed  to  it.  Is  it 
credible,  that  in  a  country  which  yields  the 
palm  to  no  other,  for  men  of  the  greateft 
abilities,  in  the  knowledge  of  commerce, 
credit,  circulation,  and  public  accounts,  not 
one  ihould  have  yet  appeared,  who  has  ex- 
amined a  matter  of  this  great  importance  to 
the  bottom,  and  viewed  it  in  all  poflible 
lights  ?  And  yet,  ftrange  as  fuch  a  pofi- 
tion  may  feem,  nothing  has  hitherto  ap- 
peared that  may  enable  us  to  deny  the  truth 
of  it, 

How  comes  this  veil  to  be  fpread  over 
the  eyes  of  Britons  ?  Is  it  blindnefs  ?  Is  it 
infatuation,  that  has  taken  this  unlverfal 
poffeffion  of  our  minds  ?  Are  we  deter- 
mined to  let  all  things  proceed  juft  as  they 
may  ?  to  receive  and  give  efficacy  to^  every 
crude  propofal  that  comes  recommended 
under  the  fandlion  of  great  names  ?  If  fo,  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  we  are  funk 
into  a  ftate  of  moft  deplorable  infenfibility. 

It 
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It  is  certain  we  did  not,  when  the  projeft 
of  the  prefent  laws  firft  appeared,  pay  much 
regard  to  the  complaints  of  individuals,  who 
were  to  be  eventual  fufferers  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  intereft  ;  but,  who  would  have 
thought  we  fhould  be  fo  regardlefs  of  the 
public,  as  to  be  utterly  inattentive  to  the  con- 
fequences  that  may  aiFedt  it,  in  an  affair  of 
fo  great  concern  ? 

The  author  of  thefe  iheets,  not  find- 
ing himfelf  difpofed  to  enjoy  any  part  of 
this  fallacious  fecurity,  has  had  recourfe  to 
the  power  of  numbers,  in  order  either  to  re- 
move his  own  fufpicions,  if  imaginary  only, 
or  to  fpread  the  neceffary  alarm  of  the  ge- 
neral danger,  if  this  was  difcovered  to  be 
real.  He  was  fully  convinced  by  repeated 
experiment,  that  it  behoved  him  to  en- 
gage in  the  latter  talk,  ungrateful  as  it 
might  be  to  himfelf,  and  unwelcome  as  it 
muft  unavoidably  be  to  the  patrons  of 
the  new  laws.  In  fhort,  he  found  that, 
by  the  fcheme  now  in  force,  the  public 
would  be  deprived,  in  a  part  of  its  mem- 
bers, of  580,000  1.  fer  annum^  it  has  hi- 
therto receive^  ^  and  yet,  that  it  would  not 
colleftively  obtain  the  leail  general  equiva- 
lent 
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lent  for  this  partial  injury.  Nor  was  this 
all :  it  likewife  appeared  to  him,  that  in 
order  to  raife  this  fum  of  580,000 1.  which 
IS  actually  flopped,  in  its  wonted  circulation 
to  thofe  members  of  the  community  who 
have  a  fhare  in  the  public  credit,  the  whole 
nation  does  not  pay  lefs  than  double  that 
fum,  or  1,160,000  1.  per  annum. 

He  has  had  frequent  conferences  upon 
this  fubjedt  with  a  gentleman,  his  moft  ho- 
noured and  refpefted  friend,  who,  already 
in  the  meridian  of  life,  has  diftinguifh- 
cd  himfelf  equally  by  his  vigilance  and 
abilities  in  many  weighty  affairs.  This 
gentleman,  whom  he  will  not  offend 
by  any  more  diredt  indications,  but  who 
will  be  fufHciently  known  by  thefe  pe- 
culiar charafteriflics,  has  been  pleafed  to 
beflow  fome  calm  confideration  on  the  fol- 
lowing propofals  and  calculations  :  the  re- 
fult  of  which  has  been,  that  he  thinks  them 
not  only  plaufible,  but  folid  ;  worthy  to  be 
read,  not  merely  as  matters  of  amufement, 
but  to  be  weighed  with  foleitin  deliberation, 
on  account  of  their  manifeft  tendency  to. 
public  utility. 

But 
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But  this,  which  fome  may  already  think 
too  much,  though  to  the  judicious  it  will 
appear  no  more  than  was  neceflary,  fhall 
fuffice  by  way  of  introdudlion.  Let  us  now 
proceed  to  the  fadts  and  calculations  them- 
felves. 

The  debts  of  the  nation,  contracted  at 
the  intereft  of  four  per  cent,  amount  to  a- 
bout  58,000,000.*  By  the  reduction  of 
thefe  to  an  intereft  of  only  three  per  cent. 
there  will  be  an  annual  faving  to  the  public 
of  580,000/.  What  more  defirable  could 
be  done,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  nation. 


*  The  feveral  fums  of  the  national  debts,  which  carry  an 
intereft  after  the  rate  of  four  pounds  per  cent,  per  annum^ 
are  precifely  as  follow : 

Li,  d. 

To  the  proprietors  of  certain  annuities 

payable  at  the  Exchequer  312,000  o  o 

To  the  governor  and  company  of  the 

bank  of  England  8,486,800  o  o 

To  the  proprietors  of  certain  annuities 

transferrabic  there  18,402,472  o  10 

To  the  Ealt  India  company  3,200,000  o  o 

To  the  S.  S.  Company,  and  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  old  and  new  S.  S.  annuities  27,302,203  5  6| 

Total  with  an  intereft  of  4/.  percent,  perann,  57,703,475  6  4f 

which 
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which  groans  under  the  burthen  of  the  in* 
tereft  only,  with  fcarce  fo  much  as  a  diftant 
profpedl  of  ever  redeeming  the  principal  ? 

A  BILL  was  prepared  for  this  purpofe, 
and  brought  into  parliament  by  thofe  mini- 
fters  who  were  concerned  in  the  admini* 
ftration  of  the  public  revenue.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  thefe,  appeared  a  diftinguifhed 
patriot,  whofe  judgment,  ia  matters  of 
this:  nature,  has  for  many  years  had  great 
weight  with  the  public.  This  propofal  was 
received  by  the  legiflature,  with  all  that  ea- 
gernefs  and  fatisfad:ion  that  might  be  ex- 
pedled.  in  the  reprefentatives  of  a  peo- 
ple, whofe  burthen  they  fhared,  and  were 
concerned  to  alleviate,  the  firft  opportu- 
nity that  fhould  offer.  The  good  difpoiition 
of  the  commons,  in  embracing  a  projeft  fo 
viiibly  calculated  for  a  general  benefit,  can 
never  be  fpoken  of  with  too  much  applaule 
and  gratitude. 

-It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the 
gentlemen  who  compofe  the  lower  houfe  of 
parliament,  are  moft  of  them  defcended 
from  antient  families,  and  live  on  their  pa- 
trimonial eflates.       They  are  unacquainted 

with 


with  figuries  and  calculations  in  matters  of 
{o  complicated  a  nature,  as  the  prefent  ac- 
cumulation of  public  debts.  They  relied 
therefore  with  the  utmoft  confidence  upon 
the  men  of  bufinefs  among  them,  who, 
they  trufted,  had  fully  confidered  the  matter 
before  they  movied  for  bringing  in  the  bill. 
There  was  room  to  hope  in  thefe  circum- 
ftances,  and  in  this  temper  of  the  houfe> 
that  no  confiderable  obftrudtions  would  a- 
rife  againft  the  paffing  of  this  bill  into  a 
taw.  In  faft,  it  weiit  through  both 
houfes  with  fuch  diligence  and  expedition, 
that  but  little  was  known  of  the  contents 
of  it  without  doors,  and  that  to  a  few  only, 
who  had  not  time  to  confider  it  coolly,  and 
publifh  their  objeftidns  againft  it,  before  it 
received  the  fandlion  of  royal  authority. 

The  fame  induftry  was  vifible  in  the  pro- 
moters of  this  a6t,  when  it  came  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution.  What  happened  par- 
ticularly, on  that  occafion,  is  fo  frejGh  in  e- 
very  man  s  memory,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  ex- 
patiate on  it  in  this  place.  One  circum- 
ftance,  however,  was  fo  very  remarkable, 
that  it  muft  not  be  paffed  over  in  iilence, 
even  in  this  fuccindl  relation. 

C  Thb 
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The  proprietors  of  the  funds,  apprehend- 
ing that  they  were  feleded  from  all  the  reft 
of  their  fellow  fubjedls,  to  bear  alone  the 
whole  weight  of  the  tedudlion  ;  and  con- 
ceiving, that  this  fingular  hardfliip  Was  un- 
]uftly  impofed  on  them,  after  they  had  fo 
readily  advanced  their  money  to  fupply  the 
public  neceffities,  in  times  of  war  and 
rebellion,  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  en- 
deavoured to  cpoimunicate  their  own  fenti- 
ments  of  this  fevere  treatment  to  the  whole 
nation,.  They  even  hinted,  that,  by  this 
meafurc,  a,  .breach  was  made  in  the  public 
faith,  which  had  hitlierto  been  the  great 
bank  of  fecurity  to  neaj;  80  millions  of  pri- 
vate property.  ^  They  argued,  that,  at  this 
rate  of  proceeding,  the  minifters  might  think 
prope'r,  a  few  years  hence,  not  only  to  make 
another,  reduction  of  the  intcreft,  but  to  de- 
falcate as  much  as  they  pleafcd  of  the  prin-^ 
cipal  likewifc.  They  pleaded,  that,  if  this 
law  took  efFed,  fome  fort  of  indemnity  or 
advantage  ought  to  be  given  to  them,  as  an 
equivalent  for  what  they  were  to  fuirer,  and 
to  fupport  the  fmall  annuitants,  on  whom 
this  blow  would  fall  moft  hesvily,  under  the 
diftrefs  into  which  they  mult  inevitably  be 

preci- 
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precipitated.  But  all  thefe  allegations  were 
diiregarded,  under  the  pretence,  that  pri- 
vate benefit  muft  ever  give  way  to  the  pub- 
lic utility.  All  the  methods  that  could  be 
thought  of  were  put  in  praftice^  to  forward 
and  facilitate  the  complete  execution  of  this 
adt.  The  public  creditors  were  flattered 
and  cajoled  to  induce  them  to  comply  with 
a  law,  which,  tho'  adlually  paffed  in  all  the 
•forms,  was  to  be  obligatory  only  upon  thofe, 
who  fubfcribed  their  acquiefcence  in  it. 
Even  compulfory  means  were  not  omitted, 
in  regard  to  fuch  of  thefe  creditors,  over 
whom  the  miniftry  had  a  compulfive  power. 

But  tho'  all  thefe  engines  were  fet  on 
work,  and  plied  v/ith  the  utmoft  diligence 
by  the  minifterial  agents,  the  grand  fcheme 
proceeded  at  firft  but  very  flowly,  and  their 
was  fmall  probability  that  it  would  ever  an- 
fwer  the  end  propofed.  At  this  crifis,  on 
the  6th  of  February  1749-50,  a  pamphlet 
made  its  appearance,  which  was  univer- 
fally  afcribed  to  the  fame  eminent  patriot, 
whofe  concurrence  with  the  miniftry  pro- 
cured fuch  a  quick  paflage  through  the 
houfe  to  the  law  itfelf.  The  miniftry 
depended  much  upon  the  afilftance  they 
C  2  fjiouid 
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Should  receive  from  this  perforrnance-j, 
which,  fuch  was  at  that  time  the  credit 
of  the  author,  did  not  in  the  leaft  balk 
their  expeftations.  It  was  anfwered  in 
vain  by  apother  gentleman,  famous  alfo, 
for  his  fkill  in  political  arithmetic 

As  recourfe  may  flill  be  had  to  this  piece, 
we  fhall  be  the  more  fparing  in  the  extracts 
we  make  from  it.  In  one  part  of  it,  are 
thefe  words,  *^  This  rnaxim  cannot  be  de- 
*^  nied,  that  no  money  ought  to  be  raifed  on 
^^  the  people,  but  what  is  employed  for  the 
"  good  of  the  public  ;  and,  confequently, 
"  that  no  more  than  is  neceffary  fhould  be 
"  paid  for  inter  eft,  becaufe  that  is  raifed  on 
*'  th^  people." 

This  is  a  frank  declaration,  and  the  truth 
it  contains  is  undeniable  :  but  how  little  the 
projedt,  which  it  was  calculated  to  promote, 
is  founded  on  this  maxim  ,  and  confei^uent- 
ly,  how  little  folidity  there  is  in  the  ufe  that 
was  here  made  of  it,  v/ill  be  ihewn  a  little 
further. 

The  poor  annuitants,  proprietors  of  the 
funds,  had  but  fmall  comfort  from  this  pub- 
lication 
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lication."  In  anfwer  to  their  complaints  and 
remonftrances,  they  were  coldly  given  to 
underftand,  in  the  fame  language  that  had 
been  before  orally  ufed,  ^'  That  the  parlia- 
•^^  ment  cannot,  without  injuftice  to  the  pub- 
f'  lie,  confider  the  cafe  of  private  perfons, 
"  however  pityable,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
^*  public.-'  But  this  affertion  is  entirely  delufive, 
fince  it  imports  no  lefs  than  an  affirmation, 
that  the  parliament  was  bereaved  of  its  au- 
thority to  make  fuch  conceffions,  and  grant 
fuch  indemnifications,  where  juftice  feemed 
abfolutely  to  require  them,  as  might  in  fome 
meafure  be  adequate  to  the  hardfhips  impo- 
fed  by  this  new  law.  It  was  very  plain, 
from  the  univerfal  compaffion  that  was  rai- 
fed  towards  the  poor  fufFerers,  that  it  would 
not  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  fome 
means  for  their  relief.  Every  individual  of 
eafy  fortune,  and  humane  difpofition,  would 
have  been  ready  to  concur  in  any  meafure, 
and  to  contribute  to  any  expence,  that  might 
have  been  requifite  for  this  purpofe,  not  lefs 
equitable  than  charitable. 

The  remainder  of  this  memorable  pam- 
phlet is  employed  in  menaces  of  a  treatment 
yet  m*ore  fevere,  which  thofe  were  to  ex- 

pedl 
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pcdl  who  fufFered  the  time,  hmlted  by  the 
new  law,  to  elapfe  without  fubfcribing. 
This  was  alfo  extending  to  the  bulk  of  un- 
influenced creditors,  an  artifice,  which  had 
been  previoiffly  prad:ifed  upon  fuch  as  were 
dependent. 

These  menaces,  which  were  uttered 
with  an  air  of  authority,  had  a  mofl  extra- 
ordinary effed:.  The  herd  of  poor  proprie- 
tors, who  knew  the  worft  of  what  was  al- 
lotted for  them  by  the  law  then  in  force,  but 
could  not  forefee  how  much  this  feverity 
might  be  enhanced  by  a  fupplemental  a<ft, 
were  terribly  frightened,  and  ran  precipitate- 
ly to  accept  the  prefent  articles,  by  fubfcri- 
bing their  feveral  (hares  of  property  in  the 
public  funds. 

The  opportunity,  which  now  prefcnted 
itfelf,  was  too  fair  not  to  be  improved  :  the 
Bank  was  perfuaded,  by  a  little  proper  ma- 
nagement, to  give  the  whole  affair  a  recon- 
fideration  ;  the  confequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  corporation  now  fubmitted  to  thofe 
very  terms,  which  it  had  before  rejed:ed  as* 
unjuft  and  unreafonable.  The  other  mo- 
nied  bodies,  following  the  example  of  tliis, 

it 
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it  appeared,  on  the  laft  day  of  February, 
1749-50,  that  not  more  than  16  or  17 
millions,  out  of  the  whole  58,  remained  to 
be  fubfcribed. 

It  is  averred,  that  the  managers,  flufhed 
with  this  great  fuccefs,  refufed  to  admit  a 
confiderable  number  of  perfons  who  offer- 
ed to  fubfcribe.  This  was  undoubtedly 
done  to  punifh  them  for  their  tardy  obedi- 
ence. Nothing  now  remained,  when  the 
day  which  limited  the  firft  fubfcription  was 
over,  for  thofe  who  unhappily  had  either 
negledled  to  fubfcribe,  or  been  rejedled  up- 
on their  appearance  for  that  purpofe,  but  to 
undergo  the  penalty  they  had  been  threa- 
tened with  in  the  minifterial  ConfJer attorn. 
So  great  a  majority  of  the  public  creditors 
was  already  obtained,  that  the  vengeance 
would  not  have  been  fufSciently  exemplary, 
had  it  extended  to  a  much  fmaller  part  of 
them  than  are  now  obnoxious  to  it. 

The  fame  induftry,  which  had  proceed- 
/cd  thus    far,    loft    no    time    in    procuring 
a   fecond    ad,    whereby    the   fentence   oF 
the  non-obfequious  proprietors  was  open- 
ly   pronounced.       It    contained    in    fub- 

ftance. 
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ftance,  that  the  3*  per  cent,  which  wa5 
granted  to  the  firft  fublcribers  for  feven  years^ 
ihould  be  given  to  thefe  for  five  years  only  *, 
nor  was  their  principal  to  be  irredeemable 
for  any  longer  time;  Buti  on  the  other 
hand,  this  ufage  was  the  more  fevere,  as 
many  of  thefe  tidn-conformifls  were  fo- 
reigners, fome  of  whom  had  not  fufficient 
time  to  receive  advice  of  the  parliamentary 
offer,  to  confider  it  m.aturely,  and  to  trans- 
mit the  proper  inftrudlions  to  their  agents  or 
corrcfpondents  in  London. 

Thus,  by  thefe  two  a6ls,  which  received 
their  currency  from  the  fair  character,  both 
for  knowledge  and  integrity,  of  one  perfon, 
the  Britifli  Parliament,  the  only  uncontroul- 
abk;  power  in  thefe  iflands,  a  power  which 
knows  no  fuperior  under  the  fun,  an  affem- 
bly  which,  in  the  juftice  and  reftitude  of 
its  decrees,  the  magnanimity  and  generofity 
of  its  grants,  was  never  equalled  by  any  o- 
ther  fenate,  antient  or  modern,  gave  a  fanc- 
tion  to  a  fcherhe,  which,  however  repre- 
fcnted  by  the  propofers,  will  appear,  in 
the  nature  and  tendency  of  it,  to  be,  at 
beft,   but  an   infufficient  contradl  betwixt 

tlie 


the  public  and  the  public  creditor^.  The 
honour  of  the  nation  is  the  more  concerned 
in  this  confideration,  for  the  reafon  juft  gl*- 
yen  5  becaufe  they  are  not  native  fubjeds 
only,  but  many  of  them  foreigners,  who 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  aftuated  by 
any  other  motive,  than  a  reliance  on  par- 
liamentary faith,  that  the  terms  of  their 
iirft  contraft  fliall  invariably  ftand  good, 
that  are  implicated  in  the  confequcnces  of 
thefe  new  laws,  which  have,  in  fad:,  given 
a  new  conftitution  to  the  national  credit  it* 
felf* 

Jt  is  furely  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  a 
Britilh  Parliament,  and  therefore  what  can 
never  be  fuppofed  to  happen,  for  this  great 
legiflative  body,  wittingly  and  knowingly,  to 
clofe  with  any  projeft  or  propofal,  that  is 
not  vifibly  calculated  for  public  benefit. 
But,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  very  poffible  for 
a  few  men,  who  either  impofe  on  them- 
felves,  or  would  gladly  impofe  on  others  by 
calculations,  to  introduce,  under  the  moft 
plaufible  pretences,  fuch  fpecious  reprefen- 
tations  of  the  public  grievances,  and  their 
natural  remedies,  as  may  mifguide  the  wif- 
D  dom 
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dcm  of  the  nation,  and  cccafion  a  fatal  er- 
ror in  the  effedt,  where  there  could  not  pdf^ 
fibly  be  any  in  the  defign.  And  whenever 
this  has  happened,  and  the  knowledge  of  it 
has  been  made  public,  it  nc'C'er  was  thought, 
it  never  fliouid  be  thought  a  derogation  from 
that  wifdom,  that  it  condefccnds,  upon  this 
after-view  of  things,  to  corredt  thofe  mif- 
takes,  which  are  always  infeparable  from 
human  nature,  even  when  it  appears  in  the 
greateft  perfection  in  fuch  illuftrious  affem-' 
bies,  Thi^,  is,  indeed,  ftill  to  purfue  the 
public  good  in  preference  even  to  the  prefer- 
vation  of  a  charader,  to  which  fuch  an  af- 
fcmbly,  of  all  the  focieties  on  earth,  has  the 
faireft  preteniions.  ^ 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  opi- 
nions, or  views  of  particular  perfons ;  what- 
ever fupplemental  fchemes  they  may  have 
to  propofe,  in  order  to  glofs  over  the  defcdt$ 
ef  one  that  was  fundamentally  wrong,  it  i^ 
not  to  be  doubted  but  that,  if  any  thin^  bet- 
ter can  be  offered  as  ian-alternatii'C  ta^Iic 
whole-  projeA,  which  no\^'  begins  to'takc 
cffed,  it  will  be  accepted,  and  fubfEituted 
ihi  its.  room*  It  is^  in^  tl>is.  confidence,  that 
n:.^  ^  wc 
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W5  vcnturfe  to  proceed  to  fome  farther  ex^ 
planation,  and  examination  of  the  two  adt$ 
in  queflion,  ,  / 

It  appears  by  the  firft  of  thefe  aits^ 
that  the  plan  for  the  reduftion  of  inte* 
reft  was  artfully  contrived,  and  rendered, 
by  the  very  conftruftion  of  it,  very  much 
perplexed.  The  term  of  feven  years,  dur- 
ing which  this  law  was  to  be  executing 
itfelf,  before  it  could  take  full  efFeft,  in- 
volved fuch  variety  of  intricate  calculations, 
and  gave  fo  many  different  views  of  the  fub- 
jed:,  that  there  was  not  one  in  a  hundred 
of  thofe  concerned,  who  could  arrive  at  a 
clear  and  competent  knowledge  of  the  rea- 
fons,  upon  which  he  was  folicited  to 
give  his  aflent.  A  large  portion  of  faith,  in 
their  wifdom  and  forefight,  purified  from 
all  mixture  of  criticifm,  was  all  that  was 
required  upon  this  occafion. 

Whether  any  other  views  were  veil- 
ed under  this  difguife,  and  if  any,  what 
they  were,  this  writer  does  hot  pretend  to 
fay;  They  therhfelves,  who  introduced  this 
jplani  beft  know  what  they  intended  by  k. 
V  z  But 
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But  to  any  confidcrate  pcrfon,  who  is  not  in 
their  fecrets,  it  muft  appear,  that  their  aim 
was  to  continue  the  railing  of  all  taxes  that 
were  neceflary  before  a  reducflion  was  talk- 
ed of;    that  is,   580,000!.    a  year,  more 
than  will  be  wanted  at  the  end  of  fevea 
years,  and  290,000!.  immediately,    com- 
mencing with  the  prefent  year,  when  one 
half  only  of  the  intended  redu6lion  t>egins 
to  take  place.     Of  the  latter,  at  leaft,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  fince  nothing  is  faid  in 
either  adt  concerning  the  prefent  eafeofthe 
people.     Nay,  it  is  even  ordered  and  ap- 
pointed,  that  all  the  prefent  taxes  fhall  be 
continued,  as  a  fecurity  to  the  proprietors, 
ancl  that  the  furplufes  or  favings  (hall  go  to 
the  finking  fund,  and  be  applied  towards  the 
difcharge  of  the  principal  of  thp  national 
debt. 

But  how  far  fuch  a  method  of  proceeding 
is  confonant  with  the  public  good,  to  which 
all  new  regulations  refpeding  the  public  re- 
venue, ought  to  have  an  obvious  and  cer- 
tain tendency,  we  may  leave  thefe  gen- 
tlernen  themfelves,   who  have   made  thi^ 

great 
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great  alteration  in  the  nature  of  property, 
to  declare  and  explain. 

To  continue  taxes,  when  there  is  no  po- 
fitivc  need  of  them,  is  a  moft  enormous  in- 
juftice  done  to  the  people,  and  a  wanton  a- 
bufe  of  power  in  thofe  who  are  inverted 
with  it :  and  that  there  was  not,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  the  leaft  need  to  continue  fuch  part 
of  the  taxes,  as  might  be  found  equivalent 
to  the  favings,  which  the  reduction  would 
immediately  caufe,  is  demonftrable  beyond 
all  controverfy. 

What  is  it  that  thefe  gentlemen  mean 
by  the   public  good  ?  Is  the  language  of 
placemen  and  their  agents  to  be  always  un- 
intelligible ?    Till  they  explain  themfelves 
fully  and  candidly  upon  this  fubjed:,  other 
perfons  will  ufe  the  right,  which  they  na- 
turally have,  of  judging  agreeably  to  the  in- 
formation of  their  fenfes.     The  vulgar  have 
no  idea  of  public  good,  where  the  people 
do  not  receive  fome  adual  and  pofitive  be- 
nefit, or,  at  leaft,  are  not  relieved  from  forhe 
burthen,  under  the  weight  of  which  they 
have  been  ppprefTed  and  afflidted. 

Wherein 


Wherein  confifts  the  fpecial  favour  of 
having  our  principal  made  irredeemable 
during  the  term  of  kvcn  years,  when  by 
the  other  condition,  annexed  to  this,  we  arc 
aflured,  that  it  is  only  to  reduce  the  value  of 
our  property  at  the  end  of  thofe  fevcn  years  ? 
If  one  thoufand  pounds  have  been  hitherto 
worth  to  me  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  I  had 
feafon  to  think,  before  the  promulgation  of 
the  redudion  laws,  that  it  would  continue 
ef  tb^  fame  value  to  the  end  of  my  life,  or 
as  many  years  as  the  principal  remained  un- 
difcharged  -,  it  could  certainly  give  me  na 
tfuje  confolation  to  be  informed,  that,  at  the 
•^nd  of  one  year,  rny  thoufand  pounds  fhould 
be  worth  but  thirty-iive  pounds  per  ann. 
and  at  the  end  of  itvtw  years  more,  thirty 
pounds  per  ^ann,  only :  wuth  thia  extraordi-^ 
nary  addition,  that  it  is  granted  to  me,  as  a 
particular  indulgence,  not  to  have  any  part 
of  my  thoufand  pounds  reimburfed  till  the 
end  of  thofe  feven  years,  when  my  money 
will  have  afcually  loll:  one  quarter  part  of 
its  value :  for  fo  I  muft  efleem  it,  tho'  thQ 
pominal  fum  ftill  remains  the  fame  j  becauf^ 
it  will  bring  me  in  only  three  fourth?  of  the 

income. 
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income,  which  I  received  from  it  before  th^ 
faffing  of  the  laws  in  queftion. 

'  And  the  hardfliip  of  my  cafe  is  ftili  aggr^^ 
vated,  if  I  am  obliged  to  refleft,  that,  while 
my  income  is  thus  curtailed,  my  neceffary  eX- 
pences  muft  unavoidably  continue  the  lame: 
which  will  moft  certainly  happen,  while  no 
provifion  is  made  to  leffen  the  number  or 
quantity  of  thofe  taxes,  which  enhance  t6 
me  the  price  of  dmoft  every  commodity, 
that  I  can  eat,  drink,  or  v^ear.  And  I  have 
the  further  mortification  to  know,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  this  advanced  price  does  not 
confift  merely  of  the  money  that  goes  to  the 
fervlce  of  the  government,  to  pay  the  inte- 
reft  or  principal  of  the  national  debt,  but 
that  it  is  doubled  by  the  charges  of  colled:- 
ing,  and  the  extraordinary  profits  exadled  by 
the  importer,  manufadturer,  or  retailer,  up- 
on whom  the  colledlion  is  immediately 
made,  before  any  of  the  goods  thus  taxed 
can  come  into  the  hands  of  the  confumer. 

If  the  public  utility  had  been  chiefly  in 
view,  it  might' have  been  eafy  immediately 
to  have  relieved  the  people,  in  the  whole 
fum  of  580,000 1,  a  year,  to  which  the  fa- 
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vings,  at  the  end  of  fcvcn  years,  will  a* 
mounts  In  this  cafe,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done,  but  to  remit  taxes  in  thofe  particu- 
lars where  they  are  moft  burthenfome,  to 
the  value  of  thefe  580,000  1.  clear  produce 
in  the  exchequer,  and  to  have  taken  from 
the  linking  fund  (which  might  better  have 
^ared  it  for  this  purpofe,  than  for  any  other^ 
as  being  more  agreeable  to  the  original  in* 
lent  of  its  inftitution)  the  fum  of  290,000  L 
a  year,  during  the  feven  years,  in  which  the 
half  above  three  per  ce72t,  is  to  be  continued^ 
and  the  principal  to  remain  irredeemable. 

The  very  relinquifliing  the  power  of  re- 
demption, to  which  the  linking  fund  was 
appropriated,  in  regard  to  fo  large  a  portion 
of  the  national  debt,  as  58  millions,  and  for 
a  period  fo  long  as  feven  years,  does  of  itfelf 
fufficiently  fliew,  that  a  more  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  produce  of  that  fund,  during 
the  time  in  which  the  primitive  ufe  of  it 
was  in  a  manner  fufpended,  could  not  poffi- 
bly  be  made  or  thought  of. 

But  when  we  come  to  confider,  that,  ia 
order  to  raife  the  290,000 1.  by  the  prefent 
method,  the  fum  of  i  ,1 60,000  /.  mull  be  an- 
nually 
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nually  levied  upon  the  people,  which  we 
ihall  by  and  by  demonftrate  to  be  the  real 
cafe,  this  fingular  method  will  be  the  more 
vifible,  and  cannot  but  ftrike  every  reader, 
who  has  either  an  intereft  in,  or  a  concern 
for  the  eafe  and  felicity  of  the  fubjedts  of 
Great  Britain. 

'  The  pretext  for  continuing  the  fame  le- 
vies on  the  people,  as  formerly,  was,  that  by 
fo  doing,  the  finking  fund  would  receive  an 
annual  increafe  of  290,000 1.  during  the 
"^feven  years  next  enfuing,  and  of  580,000  1. 
afterwards  :  which  fums  ftill  accumulating, 
and  being  added  to  the  other  produce  of  that 
fund,  would  make  a  very  fpeedy  progrefs 
in  difcharging  the  principal  of  the  national- 
debt. 

This  is  very  plaufible  in  theory,  arid 
might  have  been  fo  in  pradlice,  if  no 
more  than  the  bare  fum,  accounted  for  in 
the  treafury,  were  to  be  raifed  on  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  if  the  relief  of  the  people,  who 
have  fo  long  groaned  under  the  prefent  bur- 
then of  oppreflive  taxes,  did  not  deferve  to 
be  firft,  and  chiefly  conlidered,  in  a  projedt 
of  this  nature.  But  fince  the  apologift  of  the 
E  •  new 
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new  laws  has  himfelf  plainly  acknowledged, 
in  the  words  we  have  quoted  from  him,  the 
neceffity  of  paying  this  primary  regard  to  the 
eafe  of  the  people  ;  his  own  fcheme  may  be 
produced  againft  him,  as  not  having  the  Idaft 
immediate  tendency  towards  this  falutary, 
and  moft  defirable  purpofe.  And  that,  in 
order  to  raife  290,000  1.  the  people  adtually 
pay  1,160,000 1.  a  year,  will  more  fully  ap- 
pear as  we  proceed. 

Such  ufage  as  this,  from  men  who 
by  their  pofts  and  ftations  ought  to  be  the 
patrons  of  the  public,  cannot  but  be  re- 
fented  with  great  indignation,  if  it  fhould 
be  fo  underftood  by  the  injured  people. 
A  nation  of  flaves,  under  the  moft  mer- 
cilefs  of  tyrants,  would  fcarcely  meet 
with  more  fevere  treatment,  than  Britons, 
who  call  themfelves  free  fubjedls,  have 
inflifted  on  them  by  the  prefent  fyftem. 
We  are  juft  emerged  from  a  bloody,  expen- 
five,  and  unfuccefsful  war,  which  induced 
fuch  an  increafe  of  the  former  national 
debt,  as  now  requires  an  additional  load  of 
998,000 1.  a  year,  to  pay  the  intereft  of  it 
only.  The  conditions  of  the  peace,  by 
which  we  are  difengaged  from  that  war, 

were 
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were  very  much  unlike  fuch  as  Britons  ufed 
to  fubmit  to.  They  were,  indeed,  impofed 
upon  us  by  neceffity,  at  a  time,  when  we 
were  reprefented,  at  leaft,  as  utterly  incapa- 
ble of  continuing  the  war  any  longer.  And 
in  fuch  circumftances  as  thefe,  inftead  of  giv- 
ing thofe  fubjefts,  who  had  fo  chearfully 
fubmitted  to  the  burthen  of  fuch  extraordi- 
nary and  ineffedlual  expences,  that  relief 
to  which  they  had  a  natural  claim,  it 
Ihould  feem  ungrateful,  by  a  refined  ftretch 
of  politics,  varnifhed  over  with  an  un- 
fubftantial  pretence  of  the  public  benefit, 
to  contrive  a  continuance  of  the  fame  load, 
which  themfelves  had  acknowledged  to 
be  intolerable,  and  urged  as  the  motive  of 
their  accepting  fuch  terms  of  peace,  as  were 
by  no  means  to  the  honour  or  advantage  of 
this  nation. 

The  finking  fund  itfelf,  to  which  the 
290,000 1.  a  year,  pretended  favings,  are  or- 
dered to  be  added,  has,  for  many  years,  been 
the  moft  convenient  and  ufeful  implement  of 
minifterial  hocus  pocus.  The  fmall  addition, 
which  this  fund  will  annually  receive,  with- 
in the  itvtn  years,  will  be  attended  with,  and 
even  productive  of  a  real  lofs  to  the  nation  of 
E  2  4,060,000 1, 
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4,o6o,ooo  1.  in  the  whole  feven  years,  as  will 
alfo  be  fhewn  in  its  proper  place,  by  an 
unconteftable  ftate  of  the  affair  in  plain 
numbers. 

And  furely  the  public  creditors  themfelves, 
who  advanced,  in  times  of  neceffity,  the  fe- 
veral  fums  which  conftitute  the  capital  of  the 
national  debt,  or  are  the  reprefentatives  of 
thofe  who  advanced  fuch  fums,  are  not?  un- 
worthy of  confideration,  as  a  diftinft  body, 
in  a  fcheme  which  fo  much  aitefts  their  pro- 
perty, as  this  for  a  general  redudlion  of  inte- 
reft  upon  the  loans  at  4  per  cent.  But  how 
different  from  this  is  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things,  when,  tho*  the  people  in  general  arc 
not  relieved,  a  new  grievance  is  impofed  on 
this  fet  of  men,  who  had  all  the  fecurity  of 
public  faith  in  their  favour  ?  How  cruel 
is  fuch  a  fyftem,  which,  under  the  fair  pre- 
text of  public  utility,  confers  no  real  be- 
nefit on  the  whole  community,  and  yet  in-f 
flid:s  a  new  hardfhip  on  fo  confiderable  a 
part  of  that  community,  as  the  body  of  pub- 
lic creditors ! 

It  is  neceflary  to  make  one  more  remark, 
that  is  too  important  to  be  omitted,  before 

we 
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we  proceed  to  the  eflimates,  which  the  rca^ 
der,  doubtlefs,  by  this  time  expedts : 

The  law  for  the  redudlion  of  intereft,  as 
it  now  ftands,  contains  in  it  fufHcient  matter 
of  provocation  to  deftroy  the  whole  credit  of 
this  nation.  If  that  fatal  effeft  has  not  hap- 
pened,.we  muft  afcribe  it  rather  to  an  acci- 
dental felicity,  than  to  any  prudential  mea- 
fures  that  were  taken  to  prevent  fo  woful  a 
confequence.  This  felicity  feems  to  have  a- 
rifen  chiefly  from  the  ignorance  of  thofe, 
who  are  interefted  in  this  event,  but  did 
not  difcover  all  the  danger  they  were  run- 
jaing  themfelves  into.  It  may  not  be  de^ 
cent,  after  fuch  an  aflurance  as  has  lately 
been  given  us,  to  affirm,  that  our  credit 
both  abroad  and  at  home,  tho'  it  is  not 
ruined,  hath  greatly  fuffered  by  the  pre- 
vailing fyftem.  But  a  man,  who  has  made 
diligent  inquiry  on  this  fubjeft,  may,  how- 
ever, fafely  aflert,  that,  whatever  the  mana- 
ger^  affedl  to  fay,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
difcover  any  inftances  of  new  life  and  fpirit 
acquired  to  this  credit. 

The  two  ads  being  immediately  in  force, 
upon  their  firft  promulgation,  muil  inevita- 
bly 
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bly  be  executed  in  their  full  extent,  as  they 
have  already  begun  to  be  during  the  iaft  year, 
unlefs  fomething  better,  without  delay,  can 
be  fubftituted  in  their  ftead.  By  thefe  laws, 
the  prefent  ftate  of  the  whole  bufinefs  is 
briefly  this: 

The  rcduftion  they  eflabliih  is  of  i  per 
cent,  on  about  58  millions  of  capital,  which 
amounts  to  580,0001.  a  year. 

One  moiety  whereof,  being  290^000  1.  is 
referved  to  the  proprietors  for  feven  years, 
by  the  payment  allotted  them  of  i  half  per 
cent,  during  that  term :  And  the  other  moiety 
or  290,000  1.  is  ordered  to  be  added  to  the 
finking  fund,  as  an  increafe  of  that  pro- 
vilion,  for  liquidating  the  capital  debt. 

The  alteration,  which  was  fuperinduced 
by  the  fecond  aft,  in  contrading  the  {^\tn 
years,  granted  to  the  firft  proprietors,  to  five 
only,  for  thofe  who  had  till  then  ftood  out, 
is  not  taken  notice  of  in  thefe  calculations,  to 
avoid  perplexity.  The  number  of  fubfcri- 
bers  to  the  Iaft  conditions  is  but  fmall,  in 
comparifon  with  thofe  who  accepted  the  firft  s 
and  the  difference,  upon  the  whole,  is  too 

incon- 
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inconfiderable  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  a 
general  view  of  the  fubjedt. 

These  premifes  being  admitted,  the  cal- 
culation in  fhort  ftands  thus  : 

That  a  faving  of  580,000/.  per  annum 
amounts  in  feven  years  to      4,060,000  j^. 

That  half  that  fum  is  paid 
to  the  proprietors,  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  feven  years,  amounts 
to  2,030,000  (^. 

And  that  the  other  moiety, 
which  goes  gradually  to  the 
increafe  of  the  linking  fund, 
will  confift  likewife  of  2,030,000  ^T. 

Th  I  s  laft  fum  may  be  very  eafily  mif- 
taken,  by  the  unwary,  for  a  real  faving  to 
the  nation  of  2,030,000/.  To  obviate  this 
fallacious  idea,  it  is  neceflary  to  take  notice, 
that  the  account  here  is  only  fuch  as  it  ap* 
pears  in  the  tranfadlions  betwixt  one  office 
and  another ;  as,  for  inftance,  betwixt  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Treafury.  It  regards  on- 
ly the  net  receipt  at  thofe  offices,  and  is  no- 
thing but  a  mode  of  keeping  their  accounts 
clear  with  each  other* 

What 
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What  concerns  the  nation  is  an  other  j 
and  a  quite  different  thing.  The  queftion 
here  is,  to  know  how  much  is  adually  raifed 
upon  the  fubje<fl,  and  how  far  that  fum  is^ 
in  reality,  employed  to  the  public  advan- 
tage. Perhaps  an  exaft  calculation  of  the 
grofs  fum,  annually  raifed,  is  not  pradli- 
cable  by  any  perfon,  except  by  thofe  who 
are  converfant  in  the  public  offices.  And 
how  very  fliy  thefe  gentlemen  are  in  com- 
municating fecrets  of  this  nature,  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  had  occafion  to  ap- 
ply to  them,  on  particular  articles  only.  As 
this  knowledge,  therefore,  is  wanting,  wc 
muft  make  ufe  of  the  befl  means  of  infor- 
mation that  are  left  in  our  power. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  gentlemen,  who 
have  written  very  judicioufly  on  public  af- 
fairs, that  the  monies  raifed,  and  colleded 
by  taxes  from  the  people,  amount  to  near 
three  times  as  much  as  the  fums  that  arc 
brought  into  the  Treafury,  under  the  title 
of  net  produce.  The  reafons  they  give  for 
this  opinion,  arifing  from  the  great  number 
of  officers  employed  in  the  collection,  from 
incidents,  from  extraordinary  but  unavoid- 
able 
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able  charges,  have  greatly  the  air  of  plau* 
fibility. 

But,  that  we  miy  not  be  fufpefted  of 
a  defign  to  exaggerate  the  matter,  we  will 
embrace  the  more  moderate  fuppofition, 
which  puts  the  monies  paid  by  the  people 
at  the  rate  only  of  two  for  one,  of  what  is 
accounted  for  in  the  Exchequer*  This  will 
be  fufficient  for  our  prefent  purpofe.  If  a 
redrefs  of  the  matters  complained  of  fhould 
be  taken  in  hand,  it  will  be  eafy  for  our  le* 
giflators  to  come  at  all  the  exadtnefs  that  is 
neceflaryi  by  ordering  the  proper  accounts 
to  be  laid  before  them.  Taking  the  pro- 
portion then  to  be,  as  here  ftated,  only  two 
for  one,  it  will  appear. 

That  to  raife  580,000  /* 
upon  the  fubjeft,  for  the 
payment  of  intereft  money, 
there  mufl:  be  paid,  in  reali- 
ty, by  the  people,  no  lefs 
than  double  that  fum,  which 
amounts  to,  per  annum^  1,160,000  £^* 

And  this  being  continued 
for  feven  years,  will  give  the 
prodigious  fum  of  8,120,000  >C' 

F  The 
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The  contrivers  of  the  prc- 
fent  fyftem  have  applied  one 
moiety  of  the  net  produce,  or 
290,000  /.  a  year,  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  I  half  per  cent. 
intereft,  which,  in  itvtn  years 
makes  2,030,000  {^, 

fe.  So  that  the  remaining  6,090,000  ^. 

levied  on  the  fubjed:,  upon  account  of  the 
fuppofed  neceflity  of  raifing  that  moiety  of 
the  net  produce  (the  other  moiety  of  this 
produce,  not  being  at  all  wanted  for  any 
current  fervice)  are  abfolutely  extorted  from 
an  exhaufted  people,  to  anfwer  no  prefent 
good  purpofe.  And  if  from  thefe  6,090,000/. 
we  dedu<^  the  other  moiety  of  net  produce, 
or  2,030,000  /.  more,  there  will  ftill  remain 
4,060,000  /.  which  are  abfolutely  over- 
raifed  on  the  public,  and  cannot  anfwer  any 
purpofe  at  all,  prefent  or  future,  except  that 
of  continuing  and  increafmg  the  general  op- 
preffion  and  diftrefs. 

It  is  obvious  from  thefe  remarks,  that 
twice  as  much  money  is  raifed  on  the  peo- 
ple, as  is  fufficient  both  to  pay  the  i  half 
/fr  ccra.  mtereft,  and  make  an  annual  ad- 
dition of  290,000/.  to  the  finking  fund, 
. -  /  j     even 
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even  fuppoling  this  method  of  proceeding 
had  been  moft  eligible.  But  fince  it  has 
alfo  been  fhewn,  that  it  would  have  been 
much  better  to  take  the  intereft  money 
from  the  finking  fund,  and  relieve  the  peo- 
ple, than  to  make  an  addition  to  that  fund, 
by  continuing  the  burthen  of  all  the  prefent 
taxes,  the  confequence  naturally  is,  that  the 
whole  1,160,000 1.  which  is  annually  levied 
upon  the  people,  under  the  pretence  of  pay- 
ing only  290,000  1.  a  year,  is  altogether 
needlefs,  and  can  ferve  only  to  keep  up  a 
jaumbcr  of  ufelefs  officers. 

And  here  the  pidure  arifes  frcih  to  the 
imagination,  whether  we  feek  it  or  no,  of 
the  deplorable  ftate  of  Great  Britain,  at  the 
time  when  this  power  is  thus  exercifed  by 
her  unfeeling  talk-mafters.  The  war,  from 
which  we  had  been  releafed  but  little  more 
than  a  year,  had  left  us  loaded  with  fuch  a 
new  burthen  of  debts,  as  required  but  two 
thoufand  pounds  lefs  than  a  whole  million 
annually,  to  pay  the  additional  intereft  only 
of  thefe  moft  recent  anticipations.  Was 
this  a  time,  either  in  prudence  or  policy,  in 
juftice  or  humanity,  to  think  of  introducing 
fuch  a  new  ftate  of  the  national  debts,  as 
F  2  would 
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would  deprive  the  proprietors  of  tbofc  debts, 
who  are  no  inconfiderable  part  of  the  na- 
tion of  580,000 1.  clear  revenue,  without 
eafing  the  whole  community,  of  which 
they  are  members,  in  the  value  of  one  (hil- 
ling yearly  ?  Surely  no.  Will  not  the  con- 
trary appear,  in  this  treatment  of  a  generous, 
brave,  and  loyal  people  ? 

How  fuch  a  Projed:  as  this  could  be 
formed,  is  in  itfelf  amazing  :  and  it  is  yet 
more  amazing,  how  it  could  be  fwallow- 
ed  by  the  multitude,  under  the  colourable 
pretext  of  a  national  benefit. 

These  afts  have  already  been  in  force 
one  whole  year,  and  by  the  execution  of 
them,  580,0001.  are  in  reality  loft  to  the 
public.  The  reafon  of  this  is  plain,  though 
the  redudion  even  of  the  firft  hz\{  percenf, 
did  not  take  place  within  that  year.  For, 
if  it  had  been  a  fundamental  article  of  thofe 
laws,  that  the  people  fhould  be  immediately 
relieved  (as  doubtlefs  it  ought  to  have  been) 
the  taxes  continued  for  the  payment  of  the 
intereft  fhould  have  been  immediately  taken 
off,  and  the  one  per  cent,  for  the  year  juft 

elapfcd, 
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elapfed,  as  well  as  the  one  half  per  cent,  for 
the  fubfequcnt  feven  years,  have  been  if- 
fued  from  the  finking  fund,  on  the  fuppo- 
fition,  that  the  other  conftituent  parts  of 
thefe  laws  had  been  the  fame  then,  as  at 
prefent.     But  it  is  demonftrable,  that  even 
this  would  not  have  been  the  beft  way  of 
attaining  the  end  propofed ;  and  we  Ihall 
prefently  fhew,  that  it  was  very  pradticable 
to  relieve  the  people,  to  complete  the  re- 
ducSion  at  once,  to   continue  the  right  of 
redemption  in  the  parliament,  to  give  better 
fatisfa(^ion  to  the  public  creditors,  and  to 
provide  more  efFeftually  for  the  fupport  of 
the  crown,  all  by  one  fimple  and  plain  law, 
not  lefs  intelligible,  nor  lefs  practicable,  than 
the  laws  now  in  being. 

As  this  better  method,  however,  was 
not  embraced  at  firft,  and  the  damages  that 
have  hitherto  accrued  to  the  public  are  ir- 
retrievable, the  beft  that  can  now  be  done 
is  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  a  growing  evil,  by 
a  new  redrefling  law,  which  fhall  correft 
the  fundamental  errors  of  the  laws  now  in 
force,  and  procure  all  thofe  folid  advantages 
that  are  juft  now  enumerated  from  the  pre- 
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fent  time,   not   only  through  the  limited 
term  of  fcvcn  years,  but  for  ever  after. 

In  a  word,  the  hardfhips  now  impofed 
on  the  nation,  though  perhaps  not  hither- 
to feverely  felt,  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that 
they  muft  conftantly  increafe  in  the  prefent 
courfe  of  things,  till  they  become  intoler- 
able. They  ought  not  to  be  continued, 
therefore,  any  longer  than  juft  while  a  re- 
medy can  be  applied,  unlefsj  the  policy  of 
the  prefent  times  be  utterly  to  opprefs  and 
difcourage  the  people,  and  deftroy  the  trade^ 
credit,  and  real  property  of  the  nation. 

In  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  58,000,000, 
there  remains  only  about  7,000,000  un- 
fubfcribed,  under  one  or  the  other  of  the 
laws  of  laft  feffion.  In  this  7,000,000  if 
we  comprehend  the  flock  of  the.  South  Sea 
Company,  conlifting  of  about  3,600,000  I. 
there  will  then  remain  only  3,400,000  1.  or 
thereabouts,  of  unfubfcribcd  annuities :  for 
which,  without  queftion,  there  is  fome  ex- 
pedient under  confideration,  to  bring  the 
proprietors  of  fuch  annuities  to  a  compli- 
ance, under  the  guife  of  fome  fpecious  fa- 
tisfadtion. 

It 
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It  is  univerfally  certain,  however,  that 
when  any  work  or  projeft  is  originally 
wrong  in  principle,  it  cannot  be  fo  amend- 
ed, repaired,  or  fupplied,  as  to  make  it  ef* 
fedtually  anfwer  all  the  fame  good  purpofcs, 
as  a  work  or  projedb,  that  is  at  firft  con-» 
certed  with  better  judgment,  and  has  a  more 
ihort  and  natural  tendency  to  reach  the 
grand  object  in  view. 

It  is  prefumed,  that  enough  has  been 
already  faid  to  demonftrate  the  pernicious 
tendency  of  the  laws  that  are  in  force  by 
the  two  afts  of  laft  feffion  -,  laws  which  are 
now  executing  every  day,  and  muft  con- 
tinue increafing  the  fatal  eifedls  of  their  o- 
peration  to  the  end  of  the  term  prefcribed 
by  them,  unlefs  an  immediate  flop  be  put 
to  that  operation,  by  fubftituting  a  more  ra- 
tional and  falutary  law  in  their  ftead. 

Th  e  remonftrator  proceeds  therefore  to 
propofe  the  remedy  he  has  thought  of  j  the 
plan  of  a  new  law,  whereby  all  the  grie- 
vances induced  by  the  former  laws  may  be 
redreffed :  and  he  humbly  hopes,  from  the 
known  equity  of  the  Britifh  parliament, 

the 
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the  intcreft  which  many  of  the  members 
who  compofe  it  have  in  fuch  redrefs,  and 
the  tender  regard  they  all  pay  to  their  con-^ 
conftituents,  that  a  remedy,  which  is  de- 
monftrably  attainable,  will  be  approved  and 
applied  -,  unlefs  fomething  better  fliould 
ftart,  upon  this  review  of  the  fubjedt,  that 
would  more  efFeftually  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe. 

This  propofal  is,  that,  in  order  to  reduce 
immediately  the  intereft  from  four  to  three 
fer  cent,  upon  all  the  debts  bearing  four 
fer  cent,  to  the  end  of  the  laft  year,  and 
amounting  to  about  58,000,000,  for  which 
grofs  fum  the  intereft  of  per  cent,  only,  pro- 
pofed  to  be  taken  off  or  reduced,  amounts 
to  580,000!.  a  year,  an  offer  be  made  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  funds,  creditors  of 
the  public  in  the  faid  debts,  whether  they 
have  or  have  not  fubfcribed  under  the  laws 
now  in  being,  that,  on  accepting,  by  a  cer- 
tain limited  time,  an  intereft  after  the  rate 
of  only  three  per  cent,  per  anmitn^  commen- 
cing from  Chriftmas  laft,  and  to  be  redeem- 
able by  parliament  at  pleafure ;  they  fhall 
have  a  premium,  by  way  of  indemnity  for 
their  lofs  of  one   half  /^r  cent,  for  feven 

years, 
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y^arif,  of  four  pounds  per  cenf^  on  every 
hundred  pounds  of  their  principal  :  and 
that  this  premium  fhall  be  given  them  by 
a  negotiable  lottery  ticket,  original  value 
eight  pounds  capital,  upon  Which  an  annual 
intereft  fhall  be  paid  of  three  per  cent*  ac- 
cording to  the  value  it  fhall  bear  among  the 
priz^es,  when  determined  by  the  drawing. 
To  be  intitled  to  which  ticket,  every  pro- 
prietor fhall  advance  to  the  government  the 
other  four  pounds,  which,  with  the  gratuity 
or  premium,  make  up  eight  pounds,  the 
original  worth  of  the  ticket,  at  the  time  of 
receiving  the  faid  ticket. 

There  feems  no  room  to  doubt,  but  that 
this  propofal,  when  thoroughly  confidered 
and  well  under  flood  (and  it  fcarcely  can  be 
niiflaken,  when  confidered)  will  be  accept- 
ed by  all  the  proprietors  in  general,  be- 
caufe  the  premium  of  four  per  cent,  is  to  be 
given  at  once,  and  is  one  half  per  cent,  more 
than  what  has  been  granted  by  the  adts  now 
in  force,  to  be  paid  gradually  in  the  courfe 
of  feven  years,  at  the  rate  of  only  one  half 
per  cent,  per  annmn.  This  needs  no  farther 
explanation,  it  being  obvious,  at  the  firfl 
glance,  that  one  half  per  cent,  per  annum^  is 
G  only 
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only  three  and  a'  half  per  cent,  in  the  uriiolc 
feven  years.  We  may  fairly  add,  that  four 
fer  cent,  immediately  advanced,  is  worth 
more  than  it  would  be  in  feven  diftindl  e- 
qual  payments,  at  the  diftance  of  a  year 
from  each  other  :  confequently,  that  the 
four  per  cent,  premium,  propofed  by  this 
method,  is  really  more  than  one  half/>rr  cent, 
better  than  the  three  and  a  half  granted 
by  the  prefent  laws,  which  can  truly  be 
rated  only  as  fo  much  to  be  advanced  at  the 
diftance  of  three  years  and  a  half  from  this 
time,  which  is  the  medium  betwixt  the 
prefent  and  the  expiration  of  the  feven  years, 
limited  by  the  parliament  for  the  payment 
of  that  funi. 

Now,  as  it  is  not  cuftomaryfor  mankind 
(efpecially  in  an  age,  which  cannot  be  called 
the  moft  difinterefted)  when  an  alternative 
is  offered  to  them,  to  refufe  the  moft  ad- 
vantageous part,  and  embrace  that  which 
is  the  leaft  beneficial  \  we  may  fafely  con- 
clude, that  this  propofal,  which,  in  fuch 
different  rcfpeds,  is  manifeftly  preferable 
to  the  grants  contained  in  the  prefent  laws, 
will  meet  with  all  the  fuccefs  that  can  be 
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defired,  irx  order  to  fix,  at  once,  the  new 
terms  betwixt  the  public  and  the  pubUc  cre- 
ditors, without  the  auxiUary  reinforcement 
of  new  contrails,  new  ads  of  parliament,  or 
new  claufes  in  the  ordinary  adts  of  fupply. 

Add  to  this,  that  the  very  projeft  of  a 
lottery,  in  which  there  will  be  fuch  a  mul- 
titude of  chances,  cannot  but  have  its  allure- 
ments in  the  prefent  age.  We  (hall  demon- 
ftrate,  as  we  proceed,  that  thefe  allure- 
ments are  not  more  fallacious  than  thofe  of 
any  other  lottery,  that  has  been  inftituted  by 
authority  ;  and  confequently,  that  they  can- 
not have  any  fignal  bad  effedl,,  either  upon 
the  difpofition,  or  the  property  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain. 

The  legiflature,  by  paffing  fuch  a  new 
law  to  redrefs  the  overfights  of  the 
laws  now  in  force,  will  add  a  frefh  tef- 
timony  to  the  many  that  have  already  dif- 
tinguifhed  the  prefent  parliament,  of  that 
juftice,  magnanimity,  conftant  attention,  and 
fincere  regard  to  the  whole  community, 
which  ought  ever  to  charadterize  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  a  free  commercial  people.  The 
G  2  Com* 
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Commons  of  Great  Britain  will  openly  ac-r 
knowledge,  that,  tho'  they  were  prevailed 
on  to  give  a  fandion  to  a  projeft  lefs  con-t 
ducive  than  they  had  imagined  to  the  enci 
propofedj  and  attended  with  greater  diffi- 
culties in  its  progrefs  to  that  end  ;  this  was 
merely  owing  to  the  earneft  reprefentations 
of  men,  of  whofe  abilities  in  fuch  matters, 
and  integrity  ingeneral,  they  had  fuch  an  opi- 
pion,  as  not  to  fufpe£l  they  could  be  mifled 
by  fubmitting  to  their  guidance.  They  will 
iheW,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  a  redrefs  of 
grievances,  nothing  more  is  neceffary  than 
to  make  a  decent  and  perfpicuous  exhibiti^ 
on  of  them :  that  the  mere  miftake,  if  it 
really  were  fuch,  of  thofe  who  refufed  the 
terms  offered  by  the  former  adls,  becaufe 
they  thought  them  not  altogether  equitable, 
or  agreeable  to  the  public  fecurity,  by  which 
their  property  was  held,  is  not,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  a  Britifh  fenate,  a  fufficient  motive 
to  preclude  them  from  all  compaffion. 
In  a  word,  fuch  an  emendatory  law  will 
(Jo  equal  credit  to  the  good  fenfe,  the 
juftice,  and  the  humanity  of  the  Britilh  par- 
liament. 
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It  will,  at  the  fame  time,  re-eftablifli  the 
honour  and  credit  of  the  nation  in  foreign 
countries,  where,  in  the  opinion  of  perfons 
who  have  only  the  common  information  of 
their  fenfes,  it  hath  certainly  fuffered  very 
confiderably. 

May  a  few  words  more  be  added  on  this 
fubjed:  without  danger  of  offence  ?  to  pre- 
fcribe,  or  even  to  advife,  might  here  be  in- 
folence  ;  but  to  fuggeft,  to  make  an  hum- 
ble  tender  of  opinions  which  are  founded  on 
experience,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  thought 
excufable, 

It  may  fometimes  be  prudent,  where  the 
end  to  be  obtained  is  great  and  important, 
not  to  prefer  the  moft  frugal  means  to  thofe 
which  afford  the  faireft  profpedt  of  fuccefs. 
In  the  prefent  cafe,  than  which  a  more  im- 
portant can  fcarcely  ever  arife,  the  principal 
objeft  is  to  make  the  fuccefs  entire  and  cer- 
tain, upon  terms  the  moft  equitable  to  all 
the  parties  interefted  in  it :  and  if  this  can- 
not be  done,  in  every  refpecft,  with  all  that 
(Economy  which  might  be  defired    where 

the 
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the  ultimate  point  is  to  fave,  it  is  fubmittcd 
to  fuperior  judgment,  which  of  the  two 
ought  to  be  rifked,  the  completion  of  the 
whole  work,  or  the  chance  of  a  little  extra- 
ordinary expence  in  the  progrefs  of  it. 

We  will  only  juft  add,  with  regard  to 
lotteries,  that  they  are  not  always  of  fuch 
pernicious  confequence,  as  the  prejudices  of 
our  political  reafoners  affedt  to  make  them. 
Some  perfons,  it  is  true,  may,  by  every 
fcheme  of  this  kind,  obtain  particular  advan- 
tages to  themfelves.  But  why  (hould  thefc 
be  grudged,  provided  they  are  moderate, 
when  the  projed:  they  neceffarily  attend  is 
obvioufly  calculated  for  the  public  utility  ? 
That  this  is  the  cafe,  in  the  propofal  now 
under  confideration,  has  we  prefume,  been 
made  fufficiently  apparent, 

If  this  redrefs  fhould  take  place,  the  pro- 
grefs and  effeds  of  its  operation  may  be  thus 
calculated. 

The  premium  of  four  -per  cent,  on  58 
millions,  tho'  borrowed  on  annuities  at  three 
per  cent,  is  in  reality  laid  out,  and  advanced 

to 
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to  the  proprietors,  as  an  indemnification  for 
their  lofs  of  one  half  per  cent,  in  feven  fuc- 
ceffive  years.  The  whole  amount  of  this 
premium  is  2,320,000  1.  of  which  the  year- 
ly intereft  is  69,600  1. 

And  if  taxes,  to  the  full  value  of  580,000!. 
a  year,  are  taken  off,  from  the  inftant  that 
this  redreffing  fcheme  begins  to  operate  (as 
in  jujftice  they  ought  to  be,  fmce  the  necef- 
iity  of  levying  them  will  no  more  exift)  there 
will  be  juft  an  equal  funi  faved  in  the  term  of 
two  years,  in  difburfement  from  the  people, 
to  counter-balance  this  defeft  in  the  income 
or  receipt  at  the  Exchequer.  This  is  per- 
fedly  intelligible,  and  fets  the  whole  affair  in 
a  clear  and  impartial  light,  without  the  leafl 
referve  or  coUufion.  The  gvernment  do,  in- 
deed, ftand  charged  with  a  new  rent  of 
69,6001.  a  year,  for  intereft  of  the  premi- 
ums advanced  :  but  what  is  this  fum,  when 
weighed  againft  the  more  weighty  confider- 
ation,  that  the  government  will  remain  for 
ever  difcharged  from  an  intereft  of  580,000!. 
a  year,  and  the  people  from  the  adkual  pay- 
ment, to  make  good  that  intereft,  and  the 
charges  of  colleding  and  incidents,  of 
1,160,000,1.  at  the  firft  hand:  that  is,  ac- 
cord- 
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Cording  to  the  mode  and  proportion,  wher^-^ 
in  all  perfons  are  affedted  by  the  taxes  they 
pay  to  the  government,  whether  more  or  lefs 
may  be  finally  received  in  the  treafury,  as 
the  net  produce  of  thofe  taxes  ? 

There  cannot  be  the  leaft  reafon,  there- 
fore, to  apprehend,  that  any  new  burthen 
will,  by  this  method,  be  impofed  on  the 
public,  or  that  the  reduction  of  intereft  will, 
be  paid  for  too  dearly,  by  the  eftablifhment  of 
this  69,6001.  a  year  i  fince  it  is  asmanifeft, 
as  numbers  can  make  things  appear,  that 
580,000  1.  vifible  iffue  from  the  treafury, 
and  double  that  fum,  or  1,160,000  1.  cer- 
tainly drawn  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple, will,  from  that  inftant,  be  faved  to  all 
perpetuity.  If  this  propofal  fliould  be  em- 
braced, there  will,  indeed,  be  grateful  ac-t 
knowledgmentsdueto  providence,which  has 
poirited  out  fo  falutary  a  remedy  for  our  pre- 
fent  bleeding  wounds  ;but  no  caufe  for  re- 
pining at  the  expence  that  will  be  incurredy 
in  eftedling  fo  capital  a  curc^ lii  uii. 

Let  us  expatiate  a  little  on  the  advan-- 
tages,  which  mull  unavoidably  flow  from 

a  gene- 
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a  general  redrefs,  in  the  manner  here  pro- 
pofed. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the  re- 
dudbion  will  Univerfally  take  place,  fexcept 
perhaps  for  the  capital  ftock  of  the  Soiith 
Sea  Company  :  and,  if  this  exception  ihould 
adually  ftand  in  the  wly,  it  may  not  be  a- 
tnifs  to  leave  the  original  fund  in  the  primi- 
tive ftate  of  its  firft  irlflitution,  if  it  is  the 
company's  right, 

Th  e  parliament,  by  fuch  a  law  as  is  here 
propofed,  will  refume  the  right,  of  which 
it  dught  never  to  be  deprived,  nor  can  be 
deprived^  otherwife  than  by  its  own  autho- 
rity, of  redeeming,  when  It  pleafes,  any  part 
or  parts  of  th6  national  debt,  by  a  reimburfe- 
ment  of  the  capital  loan.  This  right,  by 
the  laws  now  in  being,  it  has  entirely  given 
up. 

As  there  Will  be  580,600  lottery  tickets, 
for  each  df  which  the  proprietors  are  pe- 
remptorily to  advance  four  pounds  to  the 
government,  this  will  immediately  raife 
2,320,0001.  for  the  public  fervice,  the  ap- 
propriation of  which  may,  and  ought  to  be, 
H  entire- 
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entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  the  pai-h'amenf. 
This  fum  ought  to  be  confidered  as  fo  much 
borrowed  on  annuities  of  three  per  cent,  to 
be  employed  for  the  fervice  of  the  nation, 
and  in  eafe  of  the  fubjed:,  with  regard  to 
fuch  taxes  as  are  moft  burthenfome.  What 
thofe  taxes  are,  private  judgment,  after  in- 
timating as  much  as  becomes  it,  mull  fi- 
nally be  left  to  the  collcdtive  wifdom  of  the 
nation.  But  certain  it  is,  that  fo  large  a  fum, 
however  employed  to  the  relief  of  the  peo- 
ple, muft  be  produdlivc  of  great,  and  al- 
moft  unfpeakabk  advantages. 

It  may  be  obje(5led,  ^^  That  580,000  will 
be  a  moft  enormous  number  of  tickets  ;  that 
the  fhare  of  them,  which  muft  fall  into  the 
hands  of  thofe  who  have  large  property  in 
the  national  debts,  may  become  a  burthen 
and  incumbrance  inftead  of  a  benefit  5  and 
that  the  tedious  inconveniency  of  drawing 
fo  many  tickets  will  give  difguft,  as  it  muft 
occafion  a  great  wafte  of  time,  and  a  long 
fufpenfion  of  that  decifion,  on  which  the 
hopes  of  many  thoufands  will  depend,  al- 
moft  to  the  laft." 


In 
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In  anfwer  to  this,  it  is  agreed,  "That 
tlie  number  of  tickets  is,  indeed,  unprece- 
dented ;  but,  that  methods  may  be  found 
out  for  drawing  them,  with  as  much  faci- 
lity as  a  fmaller  number,  by  dividing  them 
into  clafles,    fo  that  the  fate  of  one  clafs 
ihall  determine  that  of  all  the  reft,  of  which 
the  numbers  muft  be  throughout  progref- 
fively  limilar."     For  inftance ;  fuppofe  the 
whole  five  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand 
tickets  to  be  diftributed  into  five  claffes,  of 
one  hundred  and  fixteen  thoufand  each,  and 
diftinguifhed  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,' 
It  is  here  plain,  that  the  drawing  of  the  clafs 
A  would  determine  the  fate  of  all  the  other 
claffes,   and  that  Bi,  Ci,  Di,  Ei,  would 
be  intitled  to  the  fame  prizes  as  Ai.     This 
may  be  farther   illuftrated  in  a  complete 
fcheme  of  the  lottery,  if  the  prefent  pro- 
pofal  fliould  be  acceptable. 

However,  as  the  fpirit  of  gaming,  at 
this  time,  prevails  all  over  Europe,  and  had 
better,  fince  it  cannot  be  totally  fuppreifed, 
be  diverted  to  the  fervice  of  the  public,  than 
to  the  private  ruin  of  individuals ;  this  re- 
monftrator  has  thought  of  a  method,  which 
H  2  will 


Will  make  that  general  fpirit  to  turn,  fe?; 
fomp  years,  to  the  advantage  of  England, 
\iy   attracting    commiflions    from    abroad, 
'yvhich  will  occafion,  if  not  an  increafe  of 
fpecie,  yet  a  piore  quick  and  beneficial  cir- 
culation of  it  in  this  kingdom.     The  plaa 
of  this  fpheme  he  will  lay  before  the  public, 
if  he  meets  with  encouragement  from  au- 
thority, by  fuch  an  acceptance  of  this,  as 
he  is  fully  convinced  it  deferves.     Without 
fuch  a  regard  fhewn  to  his  honeft  endea- 
vours, it  would  be  heartlefs  to  continue  them, 
and  fruitlefs  to  burthen  the  world  with  more 
writings,   of  fuch  a  nature^  as  it  did  not 
reliih: 

The    remonftrator   farther  apprehends, 
that  he  can  render  yet  more  important  fer- 
vice  to  the  nation,  in  matters  of  more  laft- 
ing  confequence  than  thefe,  of  which  he 
now  treats.     He  propofes,  if  the  bleffings 
of  life  and  health  be  continued  to  him,  to 
do  this  with  all  convenient  expedition,  by 
addreffijng  fome   t^houghts   to  the  public, 
which,  if  they  are  not  apprpved,  he  is  cer- 
tain can  do  no  injury ;  but  if  they  are  ap- 
proved, as  he  has  reafon  to  hope  they  will 
be,  he  is  convinced  will  moft  Cgnally  con- 
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tribute  to  the  general  utility  of  this  nation. 
Perhaps  his  hints,  at  their  produdlion,  may 
appear  imperfedl  and  abortive ;  but,  if  they 
are  radically  legitimate,  and  produced  frona 
indifputable  principles,  they  will,  at  leaft, 
furnifh  matter  for  improvement  to  others  of 
more  extenfive  capacity.  He  will  wait  with 
patience,  however,  to  fee  the  fuccefs  of  the 
prefent  reprefentation,  before  he  gives  any 
farther  trouble  either  to  himfelf  or  the  public. 

Th  o  u  g  h   it  be  faid  of  the  Almighty, 
that  he  cannot  lie,  yet  this  is,  without  the 
leaft  doubt,  concerning  his  omnipotence :  In 
like  manner,  it  may  be  faid  of  the  British 
parliament,  that  it  cannot  poffibly  do  ill  j 
tut  this  with  an  additional  7^/ud?,  that  is  in- 
feparable  from  all  humanity,  and  degrades 
the  higheft  perfeftion  of  human  wifdom, 
in  a  comparifon  with  the  deity  -,  that  it  can- 
not knowingly  do  this  ilL  Though  its  power 
be  uncontroulable,  as  far  as  human  power 
can  be  fo,  its  judgment  is  not  always  infal- 
lible,  or  guarded  againft  every  defign  to 
mifinform  or  mifguide  it. 
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To  return  from  this  digreffion  (if  that 
may  be  fo  called  which  obvioufly  tends  to 
exemplify  and  illuftrate  our  fubjed)  ;  let 
k  be  remembered,  that,  in  confequence  of 
the  full  execution  of  the  laws  now  in  force, 
the  annual  lofs  to  the  nation  of  580,000  /. 
vifibly  negotiated  in  the  public  offices,  will 
amount,  in  the  courfe  of  feven  years,  to 
the  fum  of  4,060,000 1.  of  obvious  lofs.  And 
we  may  with  great  truth  affirm,  that  the 
real  lofs,  though  a  third  part  of  it  be  not 
fo  obvious,  will,  agreeably  to  the  calcula- 
tions we  have  given,  amount  to  no  lefs  than 
6,090,0001.  The  290,0001.  continued  to 
be  levied  on  the  public,  without  neceffity, 
and  diverted  to  the  ufe  of  the  finking  fund, 
is,  in  reality,  fo  much  lofs  to  the  people, 
who  can  be  no  otherwife  gainers,  in  mat- 
ters of  this  nature,  than  by  an  alleviation  of 
the  burthen  immediately  incumbent  on 
them. 

This  remonftrator  is  humbly  of  opinion, 
though  he  all  along  fubmits  to  better  judg- 
ment,   that  the  propofal  he  has  now  ex^ 
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hibited  will  not  eafily  be  matched,  at 
the  prefent,  for  the  facility  and  conveniency 
with  which  it  may  be  executed  ;  and  the 
great  advantages  of  which  it  muft  natural-*- 
ly  be  produdtive.  There  is  no  injury  to 
any  perfon  whomfoever,  either  attached  to 
it,  or  that  probably  can  flow  from  it.  There 
is  no  bad  intention,  dilated  by  refentment, 
levelled  even  againft  the  propofers  and  a^ 
gents  in  the  fcheme,  that  is  here  condemn- 
ed. As  we  cannot  abfolutely  convidl  them 
of  any  fraudulent  defign,  we  have  no  ob- 
jedtion  to  the  fufiering  all  that  has  happen- 
ed to  pafs,  as  the  efFedl  of  inadvertency 
and  involuntary  error.  Nay,  we  are  willihg 
to  allow,  that  what  has  already  been  done, 
though  it  has  not  a  direft  tendency  to  the 
great  end  in  view,  has,  however,  fo  far 
paved  the  way  to  a  general  reduftioh  of 
interefl,  on  the  four  per  centSy  that  the  e- 
vent  itfelf  is  become  certain,  and  may  be 
terminated  with  much  greater  eafe  than  it 
could  have  been,  if  no  previous  Heps  had 

been  taken,  that  might  introduce  the  pre- 
fent propofal. 

After  all  thefe  explications,  it  is  con- 
ceived, that  the  plea  of  not  knowing  the 
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bcft  means  of  tcdrefling  the  general  grie- 
vance will  no  more  exift :  and,  in  this  cafe 
it  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  the  redrefs; 
(b  obvioufly  and  circumftantially  pointed 
out,  will  be  chearfully  undertaken,  and  ac- 
compliihed  with  all  that  juftice  and  equity/ 
which  an  opprefled  people  have  a  right 
to  cxpedl,  and  may  with  the  greateft 
confidence  depend  upon  from  an  illuftrious 
aflembly,  chofen  from  among  themfelves, 
and  charo:ed  with  all  the  cares  that  regard 
the  fafety  and  well-being  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, of  which  they  are  members. 

These  gentlemen,  thus  hortburably  dif- 
tinguiihed  and  delegated,  will  have  the  fa- 
tisfadion  to  fee  joy  difFufe  itfelf  afreih  over 
the  countenances  of  all  their  fellow  citizens, 
heaven  will  be  invocated  to  let  its  blefllngs 
defcend  on  their  heads,  for  their  readinefs  to 
do  juftice,  to  remove  every  grievance,  as  foon 
as  it  is  difcovered  to  them,  and  to  confer  all 
the  good  within  the  reach  of  a  power,  that 
is  almoft  uncircumfcribed. 

As  thofe  at  the  head  of  affairs^  are,  doubt- 
Icfs,  the  beft  judges  of  what  taxes  ought  to 
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be  taken  off,  in  order  to  give  an  inlmediate 
cafe  to  the  people  of  580,000  L  a  year,  net 
produce,  in  the  tr^afury ;  this  remonftrator 
will  only  take  the  liberty  to  intimate  here 
his  own  opinion,  that  fome  attention  to  the 
laft  five  per  cent,  charged  on  all'  dry  goods 
imported,  might  be  produftive  of  very  be- 
neficial effecfts.  That  new  impofition  is  very 
feverely  felt  by  our  American  colonies  in 
particular :  nor  are  the  planters  and  mer- 
chailts  only  affefted  by  it,  but  the  public  in 
general.  For  tho*  five  per  cent,  in  matters 
of  trade,  feems  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  the 
whole,  yet  fuch  is  its  operation  here  (as  can 
be  {hewn,  when  the  demonftration  is  called 
for)  that  the  capital  of  many  perfons,  inte- 
refted  in  this  trade,  is  greatly  reduced  by  it : 
and  fuch  is  its  pernicious  efficacy  in  one 
form  or  other,  at  leaft  on  fome  articles,  that 
the  retailer  and  confumer  are  injured  by  it 
to  the  value  of  no  lefs  than  twenty  or  thirty 
per  cefif.  This  is,  doubtlefs,  a  great  obftruc- 
tion  to  trade  in  general  j  and  it  is  the  more 
grievous  to  Britons,  as  thefe  fatal  confe- 
quences  extend  chiefly  to  our  own  plantati- 
ons in  the  Weft  Indies,  which  are,  at  the 
fame  time,  fubjeft  to  a  perpetual  and  danger- 
I  ous 
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ous  rivalfliip  from  induftrious  and  vigilant 
neighbours. 

The  fait  duty  is  likewife  an  impoft  of 
the  utmofl  bad  confequence  :  for,  tho'  it  does 
not  fenfibly  affecS  people  in  eafy  circum- 
ilances,  its  fatal  influence  extends  to  navi- 
gation, and  makes  a  confiderable  increafe  in 
freightage.  It  is  a  grievous  oppreffion  on  all 
the  laborious  poor  in  the  country,  who  em- 
ploy themfelves  either  in  the  culture  of  the 
lands,  or  in  the  manufadure  of  our  native 
commodities.  The  way  of  living  in  gene- 
ral, among  thefe  low  people,  requires  very 
confiderable  quantities  of  provifions  prefer- 
ved  by  fait,  which,  as  the  families  of  the 
poor  are  frequently  very  numerous,  be- 
comes in  the  whole  a  very  heavy  expence 
and  great  burthen. 

The  fame  tax  is,  and  ever  will  be  while 
continued,  a  great  obftrudtion  to  all  thofe 
fchemes  for  extending  the  Britiili  fiilieries, 
which  feem  at  prefent,  with  the  utmoft  juf- 
tice  and  rcafon,  to  be  favourite  fubjeds  with 
the  people  of  thefe  iilands.  Without  relief 
in  this  article,  it  is  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
herring  fifliery  will  in  fome  meafure  lan- 
guish. 
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guifh,  and  that  the  fifhery  for  pilchards, 
cod,  and  other  fpecies,  will  never  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  eftablifhed. 

This  grievance  arifes  not  merely  from  the 
duty  nominally  paid,  but  from  the  many 
frauds  in  confequence  of  it,  which  are  com- 
mitted by  thofe  through  whofe  hands  this 
invaluable  commodity  paffes,  but  for  which 
no  pretext  could  remain,  if  the  duty  on  it 
were  wholly  taken  off.  As  for  what  has 
been  borrowed  upon  this  duty,  at  the  rate 
of  three  and  a  half /^r  cent,  an  agreement 
might  be  made  with  the  creditors  for  an  in- 
demnification by  lottery  tickets,  or  by  fuch 
other  means,  as  to  the  wifdom  of  parlia* 
ment  fhould  feem  moft  convenient.  Even 
the  prefent  fcheme  (with  all  due  deference 
be  it  fpoken)  would  enable  the  legiflature  to 
redeem  the  whole  fait  loan  at  once,  without 
any  new  duty,  out  of  the  two  millions 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds, 
which  would  be  advanced  to  the  public  by 
the  four  pounds  upon  every  ticket. 


I  2  A  Brief 
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A  Brief  State  of  the  whole  Argument. 


THE  public  debts,  for  which 
4I.  per  cent,  per  ann,  have 
been  hitherto  paid,  amount  td 
near 

The  interell  of  58,000,000  at 
A^  per  cent ,  per  ami.  is 

Of  which  the  fourth  part,  pro- 
pofed  to  be  annually  faved,  by 
the  reduftion  of  i  per  cent,  at 
the  end  of  feven  years,  is 

And  during  thofe  feven  years, 
in  which  the  creditors  are  to  re- 
ceive three  and  a  half/'^T  cent,  the 
annual  faving  is 

But  it  has  been  fliewn,  that, 
upon  the  moft  moderate  calcu- 
lation, the  people  pay  2  1.  for  e- 
very  1 1.  that  is  brought  into 
the  treafury:  fo  that  for  the 
580,0001.  or  I  per  cent,  on  the 
58,000,000,  the  people  adtually 
pay 

And  as  no  abatement  of  taxes 
has  been  made,  in  conjunction 
with  the  faving  upon  the  inte- 


58,000,000 
2,320,000 


580,000 


290,000 


1,160,000 


reft 
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reft  of  the  national  debt,  either  £*    ' 

for  the  feven  years,  in  which 
290,000!.  are  annually  wanted, 
or  for  the  fubfequent  time  when 
the  reduction  is  to  take  place, 
and  confequently  the  whole 
580,000 1.  fer  ann.  will  be  faved 
it  follows,  that  the  public  is  un- 
neceflarily  charged,  during  the 
firft  feven  years,  with  an  over- 
rate of  870,000 

And  after  the   expiration  of 
thofe  feven  years,  this  over-rate 
will  amount  to  the  entire  fum  of     1,1 60,000 

87O3OO0I.   multiplied   by   7 

fhew,    that  the  public,  in  the 

courfe  of  the  (twtn  years  next 

enfuing,  is  condemned  to  an  ac- 

•  tual  lofs  of  6,090^000 

This  laft  calculation  fuppofes 
it  neceffary,  that  the  public 
Ihould  pay  the  one  half ^^r  coif. 
which  the  creditors  are  to  re- 
ceive during  the  (tvtn  years. 
But  it  has  been  further  demon- 
ftrated,  that  the  290,000 1. 
being  the  amount  of  the  half 
fer    cent,    might     have     been 

more 
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xnore  equitably  charged  on  the 
finking  fund :  fo  that  the  public 
which  ought  to  have  been  im- 
'  mediately  eafed  to  the  amount 
of  the  whole  faving,  is  in  fa<5t 
charged  with  an  over-rate,  in 
the  whole  feven  years,  of  8,120,000 

And  for  ever  after,  in  the  prc- 
fent  flate  of  things,  with  an  an- 
nual over^^rate  of  1,160,000 

For  as  to  the  290,000 1.  per  ann,  ordered 
by  the  prefent  laws  to  the  finking  fund,  in- 
ftead  of  fo  much  taken  from  that  fund,  it  is 
of  no  avail  to  the  immediate  relief  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  continue  to  pay  their  whole  taxes, 
and  confequently  to  pay  for  this  290,000  I.  as 
well  as  for  the  like  fum  appropriated  to 
the  half  per  cent,  no  lefs  than  580,000  1. 
fo  that  the  true  ftate  of  the  unneceflary  pay- 
ments, which  might  all  have  ceafed,  if  only 
290,000 1.  per  ann.  had  been  taken  from  the 
finking  fund,  will  appear  to  be. 

To  the   public  creditorfc  one  half  per 
tent,  on  58,000,000  290,000 

Expences  of  collecling  ^nd  negotiating 
the  fame  29o,coo 

To  the  finking  fund  290,000 

Expences  of  collecting  and  negotiating 

^s  before  29r>,oco 

1,160,000 

We 
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We  put  this  cafe  in  thefe  different  lights, 
that  every  one  may  be  fatisfied  there  is  no 
fallacy  in  the  ftating  of  it.  Now  the  me- 
thod by  which  we  propofe  to  eafe  the  peo- 
ple from  the  acSual  payment  of  1,1605000!. 
a  year,  or  580,000 1.  a  year,  net  produce  at 
the  Exchequer,  is  this. 

That  taxes,  to  the  amount  of  580,000  /. 
per  aununiy  net  produce,  or  1,160,000/. 
per  annunty  aftual  payment  by  the  people, 
be  immediately  releafed  and  repealed, .  in 
fuch  manner,  and  upon  fuch  articles,  as  to 
the  wifdom  of  parliament  fhall  feem  moft 
convenient. 

That  the  entire  reduftion  of  intereft  on 
the  58,000,000  from  four  to  three />^r<r^«^» 
may  be  enafted  to  take  place  from  Chrift- 
mafs  laft,  when,  by  the  prefent  laws,  the 
redudtion  of  only  i  half  per  cent,  is  to 
commence. 

That  in  order  to  indemnify  the  credi- 
tors, that  have  property  in  thefe  58,000,006^ 
a  premium  of  4  1.  upon  every  hundred  be 
given  to  them   in  a   transferrable   lottery 

,    tickets 
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ticket,  the  original  value  of  which  fhall  be 
8  L  to  the  bearer* 

N.  B.  It  is  here  obvious,  that  four  per 
cent*  is  i  h^M per  cent,  more  than  would  a- 
rife  from  the  annual  half  now  granted  for 
feven  fucceflive  years  5  and  becomes  ftill  the 
more  valuable  by  being  given  at  once, 
whereas  the  value  of  the  prefent  gratuity 
can  be  computed  only  at  the  mean  diftancc 
of  three  years  and  a  half. 

That  in  order  to  make  up 
the  other  4I.  upon  each  ticket, 
every  proprietor  do  advance  to 
the  government  the  faid  fum  of 
4I.  for  every  100  1.  of  ftock 
in  his  poffefiion  ;  for  which  he 
fhall  be  intitled  to  an  annual  in- 
terefl  of  3  per  cent.  By  this 
method  the  government  will 
be  immediately  furnilhed  with 
the  fum  of  £.  2,320,000 

Which  fum  may  be  applied,  either  to 
difcharge  the  capital  of  fome  burtlieafome 
tax,  to  the  current  fcrvice  of  the  ftate  in 

eafc 
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cafe  of  the  annual  fupplics,  or  to  what  other 

purpofe  foever  ftiall  be  judged  moft  proper.  ; 

That  the  3  per  cent,  on  this  1 
new  loan  of  2,320,000!.  will 

amount  annually  to  no  more  ■ 

than                                              £•  69,600  ' 

Which  may  eafily  be  taken  from  the  fur- 

plufes  of  the  remaining  taxes,  without  any  1 

new  burthen  on  the  people.  \ 

i 

That  to  obviate  the  objedlion  againfl:  ^ 

the  great  number  of  580,000  tickets,  thefe  \ 

tickets  may  be  divided  into  different  clalTes ;  ! 

fo  that  the  fate  of  one  clafs  may  determine  \ 

that  of  the  fimilar  numbers  in  all  the  other  ■ 
claffes,  with  refped:  to  blanks  and  prizes. 

That  the  prize-tickets  after  drawing  be 

transferrable,   as  fo  much  flock,  anfwering  H 

to  the  value  they  acquire  in  the  drawing.  I 


FINIS. 
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} 


A  P  P  E  N  D;  I  X. 

UPON    reviewing  the   foregoing 
fheets,    a   doubt  has   occurred, 
which,  as  it  fcems  of  importance, 
we  think  proper  not  to  fupprefs*  ^-^•'  ' '* 

The   feveral  taxes,  which  were  at  firft^ 
given  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  fince 
been  made  perpetual,  or  which  were  origi- 
nally granted  in  perpetuity,  Were  all  appro*' 
priated  to  the  difcharge  of  thofe  particular 
leans,  or  parts  i  of  the   national  debt,  for 
which  they  were  mortgaged  to  the  refpec-^ 
tive  creditors.  Now^the  difficulty  is  to  know;^ 
whether,  tho'  the  great  power  of  the  Britifli 
parliament  be  acknowledged,  it  would  be  al- 
together confohant  with  the  honour,  good' 
faith,  and  wifdoni  of  that  illuftrious  affem-' 
bly,  to  relieve  the  people  from  thepayment> 
of  any  one  of  thofe  taxes,  before  thfe  credi-i"^ 
tors,  to  whom,  it  ftands  as  a  fecurity,  are  • 
paid  off,  or  otherwife  fatisficd  ?  Would  it 
not  be  neceflary,  therefore,  in  cafe  a  law 
:^.y'  Ihould 
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fhould  be  enaftcd  according  to  the  tenor  of 
this  propofal,  that  the  particular  fecurities  of 
the  feveral  loans  /hould  be  all  given  up  and 
difcharged,  and  the  aggregate  amount,  or 
produce  of  all  the  taxes,  accepted  as  a  gene- 
ral and  common  fecurity  for  the  whole  ac- 
cumulated public  debt  ? 

Such  a  coalition  of  the  funds  would  put 
all  the  public  creditors  upon  the  fame  foot- 
ing, and  could  not  be  injurious  to  any  of 
them  :  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Britifh  parlia- 
ment would  be  equally  valid  to  every  cre- 
ditor in  this  general  manner,  as  it  now  is 
under  the  fipy^,al  particular  fpecifications. 

An  uniqn  was  indeed  formerly  made  of 
die  three  old  funds,  and  the  famous  finking 
fund,  for  the  payment  of ;the  old  debts,  ap- 
pointed to  arife  out  of  the  furplufTes  of  them 
all  in  cornmon.  But  we  do  not  remember, 
that  any  fuch.  coalefcent  law  has  been  made 
with  regard:  to  the  new  loans,  which  re- 
rpain  feveraUy  detach'd  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  old  funds ;  except  where  the 
furplufTes  of  th^m  are  ordered  to  the  fmk- 
i©^  fuj:^d  by  a  fpecial  appointment. 

This 
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This  creates  a  perplexity  and  ineonyc- 
nichce,  which,  it  is  prefumed,  might  be  ea- 
fily  removed  by  a  claufe  to  the  following 
purport : 

"  That  the  public  creditors,  proprietors 

•♦  of  ftock,  (hall  accept  this  gratuitous  pre- 

^  mium  or  indemnification  of  ^per  cent,  by 

*^  a  lottery  ticket,  in  full  payment  of  their 

**  capital,  now  bearing  4  per  cent,  per  ann,, 

**  by  doing  which,  they  ihall  be  entitled  to,, 

"  and  declare  their  acceptance  of,  a  new  ca- 

"  pital  ftock,  of  the  fame  value  as  their  for- 

"  mer,  at  the  intereft  of  only  3  per  cent. 

"  per  ann,  fubjed:  to  be  redeemed  by  parlia- 

"  ment  at  will :  and  that,  for  this  new  loan 

"  or  capital,  they  fhall  have  the  fame  fecu- 

"  rities,  as  before,  in  the  taxes  now  fubfift* 

**  ing ;  but  with  this   condition,  that   the 

**  parliament  fhall  have  liberty,  in  proportion 

**  as  the  relief  of  the  public  becomes  prac*^ 

**  ticable,  to  take  off  and  abolifli  fuch  par- 

*'  ticular  taxes,  part  of  the  faid  fecurities,  as 

'<  to  the  wifdom  of  the  houfe  fhall  feem  mofl 

*'  convenient;  or  to  eftablifh  fuch  new  and 

"  lefs  burthenfome  taxes,  as  may  be  fufficient 

'*  in  the  room  of  thofe,  which  are  now 

•*  found  moft  grievous  to  the  people/' 

By 
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By  this  means,  there  would  be  a  general 
union  of  all  the  national  debt,  at  the  jate  of 
Only  I  per  cent,  including  the  twenty  millions 
of  funds,  that  were  created  at  that  rate. 

And  it  might  be  neceflary  to  enaft  far* 
thcr>  in  order  to  complete  this  union,  or  co* 
alition,  "  Thatfuch  of  the  public  creditors, 
"as  live  in  Great  Britain,  fhall  have  fix 
^*  inonths,  and  thofe  who  refide  beyond  fea, 
**^one  year,  allowed  them  to  fignify  either 
to,  the  Exchequer  or  Treafury,  if  they 
'think  proper,  their  non-acceptance  of  the 
^^  terms  propofsd,  and  diflent  from  any  law 
*''  to  alter  the  fecurities  they  had  at  the  firfl 
*^  advancement  of  their  refpecSlive  loans.". 
The  legiflature  would  then  have  time  to 
take  fuch  other  meafures  as  might  be  ne- 
ceflary and  equitable,  with  thefe  difl!entient 
creditors :  and  as  to  thofe  who  might  not . 
jiiake  any  fuch  fignification,  their  filence 
fhbuld  be  deemed  a  compliance  with  the 
conditions,  offered  for  an  union  with  all  the. 
other  creditors  of  the  public. 

FINIS. 
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